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Christianity and the Economic Order 
Study No. 3 
Employment and Unemployment 


These studies are prepared by a committee of the Department and are offered as tentative formulations to 
serve as a basis of discussion. Comment and criticism are invited and will be shared with our readers. 


1. Introduction 


The grim specter of mass unemployment still hovers 
over even our comparatively prosperous American society. 
Our experience of unemployment in the 1930s is too re- 
cent to permit a fatuous optimism. Then we had the re- 
sources, material and human, for a high level of produc- 
tion; our productive organization and equipment had at- 
tracted the admiration and even the envy of the world. 
We had enough unfilled needs for goods and services to 
keep all our productive facilities continuously busy. Yet 
throughout that decade there was widespread idleness of 
men and women able and willing to work; there was ac- 
cumulated capital available for investment; there was un- 
used or underused productive equipment on farms, at 
mines, in factories. 


We have now an increasing volume of production of 
civilian goods and services and a high level of employment. 
But we should be reckless and irresponsible if we did not 
look to our still meager safeguards against a turn of the 
tide. Christians cannot regard with complacency the 
threatened recurrence of another great depression. They 
should encourage and support intelligent efforts to avert 
it. They recognize the interweaving of the individual and 
collective aspects of life. They have an obligation to pro- 
mote the application of their often declared principles of 
human relations to the shortcomings of our economic or- 
der that breed disaster to the moral and spiritual as well 
as economic well-being of our people. For economics is 
one of the major aspects of human relations. And human 
relations are a major concern of religion. 


We have to assume, in all our thinking about economic 
problems, an inevitably increasing role of government in 


our economic life. Nor should we be misled by the fre- . 


quent misuse of the slogan “free enterprise.” No civilized 
society has ever tolerated free economic enterprise in the 
sense of completely unrestrained laissez faire, nor has it 
accepted the doctrine that a free market in which free 
producers meet free consumers can be maintained through- 
out its economy as a self-regulating mechanism that will 
best serve the common welfare—that out of the interplay 
of self-interest in free competition will continuously and 


automatically emerge the most desirable arrangements, 
economically and humanly. 

To some extent, it is true, this theory was applied in 
the United States; but during the past 50 years the free- 
dom of private enterprise, especially on the part of large 
combinations of corporate capital, has been substantially 
curbed by state and national government. It has come to 
be recognized that freedom even of economic enterprise 
imposes social responsibility, and that such responsibility 
must be enforced by government. Thus free enterprise 
is limited for some in order to safeguard a fair measure 
of it for all, and to keep the scope of it within the require- 
ments of the common welfare. We are entitled to ask of 
those who interpret economic freedom otherwise: freedom 
of whom, from what, for what? + 

Our economic system is now disrupted by strife between 
groups with often far too little recognition of public re- 
sponsibility. We have treated some aspects of this strife 
in an earlier study. We must assume here that ways will 
be found to mitigate such conflict and substitute coopera- 
tion, by conference and negotiation, backed by the pressure 
of public opinion and such government action as may be 
necessary. Only larger use of the productive resources 
of the nation, human and material, can lead to realization 
of the potentialities of our industrial society. 

In these circumstances Christianity has a teaching of 
individual and social responsibility and devotion to the 
enrichment of individual and community life. It is time for 
Christian churches to develop doers of the word by ex- 
ploring and encouraging intelligent application of that 
teaching to modern economic problems. 


Il. No Single Road to Full Employment 
In discussing the problem of employment we mean 


1An eminent industrialist, Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation and chairman of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, in the New York Times (Sept. 8, 1946): 
“Those who claim that all we have to do is ‘unshackle free enter- 
prise’.are guilty of loose, irresponsible talk. We want a govern- 
ment of laws—not a personal government—and the government 
must administer the laws. Men who say that the role of govern- 
— be merely that of an ‘umpire’ have their heads in the 
san 


This issue will be dealt with at length in one of our later studies. 
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“gainful” employment, as used in the United States Cen- 
‘sus reports. It includes (1) self-employment, like that of 
owner-operators or renters of farms, shops, and other en- 
terprises, who do not receive their earned incomes from 
employers in salaries or wages or commissions; likewise 
independent workers in various professions and other oc- 
cupations. The majority of the gainfully employed, how- 
ever, consists of (2) workers for salaries or wages or other 
‘money compensation paid by employers, in mills and fac- 
‘tories, in mines, in shops, in offices, on farms, in govern- 
ment services, and wherever else workers are hired. Many 
millions of workers, however, are not included ; as, for in- 
stance, housewives and other family workers who do not 
receive wages from employers, and volunteer workers in 
ote activities more or less important to our economic 
ife. 

What do we mean by “full employment”? If this term 
is interpreted to mean continuous employment of every 
person able and willing to work, it represents a goal im- 
possible of achievement in a free industrialized country. 
It was approximately achieved in wartime here, it is true, 
and in prewar Germany and Russia. But the American 
concept of freedom does not permit peacetime determi- 
nation by a central authority of where and at what job 
everybody must work, what all producers must produce 
and all consumers consume, or what income each family 
may receive. Only in totalitarian states (or in compara- 
tively primitive economies) has complete, continuous em- 
ployment been found possible. To most Americans the 
goal of full employment means the regular employment 
of all persons who are not only able and willing to work 
but also, in their own interest and in the interest of society, 
ought to work, with allowances for the frictional or struc- 
tural unemployment and the types of voluntary unemploy- 
ment we have mentioned above. We find a Christian sanc- 
tion for seeking this goal within the framework of wide 
individual freedom to choose occupation, residence, and 
goods and services. 

It is encouraging that reconversion, during the year 
following the end of hostilities in August 1945, brought 
the total of civilian employment up to more than 58 mil- 
lion, far above the level of 1939, and that after demoboliza- 
tion of all but about two million of our armed forces and 
the virtual cessation of war production the number of un- 
employed was reported (August 1946) as no more than 
about two million. 


2 Unemployment. The “unemployed,” as so classed in Census 
or other reports, may include (1) persons seeking work who are 
willing and qualified and available for full-time jobs; (2) persons 
counted in the labor force who wish only seasonal or part-time 
employment and are voluntarily unemployed at the time of the 
count; (3) some portion of the under-age and over-age persons 
who would seek employment only in emergency and would other- 
wise be in school, in retirement, or in voluntary work; (4) per- 
sons incapacitated for regular gainful employment by ill health or 
other disability; (5) persons who are not seeking work because 
they do not need it or other otherwise disinclined; and (6) the 
“frictionally” or “structurally” unemployed who are shifting resi- 
dence or jobs or are idle in a temporary lay-off—who may make 
up at any one time from three to five per cent of the total 
labor force, in a population so spread out, so mobile, and so versa- 
tile as ours. It is the first of these classes, when it reaches con- 
siderable numbers in any area or throughout the country, that con- 
stitutes the main problem of unemployment. 

8 We must not overlook the fact that high wages may reduce 
employment by making it unnecessary for other members of the 
family than the normal breadwinners to seek jobs (offset some- 
what by the greater attractiveness of the jobs); that increased 
opportunities for education may have a like effect; and that changes 
in the proportion of the population within (orking age, decrease in 
disability, and other factors may have an influence. The “opti- 
mum” percentage of gainfully employed in the population is not 
statistically determinable. 


Yet the specter of mass unemployment is not thereby 
dissipated. The current excess of effective demand over 
available supply of goods and services may not continye 
long. And even sooner a runaway inflation can bring on 
economic collapse. But whether or not such a critical 
inflationary situation develops there is no assurance of 
continued approximation of full employment of our human 
and material productive resources without substantial im. 
provements in our economic arrangements. 


We know from our experience between the two World 
Wars that we need to go forward rather than backward 
in readjustment of our economy in order to secure greater 
freedom of opportunity and a juster distribution of in- 
come for our people. Even during the first postwar year 
we have been reminded by many developments that the 
war was but an interruption of our effort to advance 
toward the goals of stable full employment and a gener- 
ally shared high standard of living in a peaceful demo- 
cratic society. It will not be possible this time to “return 
to normalcy.” 


Even our political parties have professed agreement on 
the goals to be sought in our economic life and on many 
of the means by which we may approach nearer those 
goals. If these professions have seemed at times to be for- 
gotten, yet the pledges are on record as reflecting what 
astute political leaders believe to be the will of at least 
an impressive majority of the American people. 

The Employment Act of 1946 declared that “it is the 
continuing policy and responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment to use all practicable means . . . to coordinate 
and utilize all its plans, functions, and resources for the 
purpose of creating and maintaining, in a manner calcu- 
lated to foster and promote free competitive enterprise and 
the general welfare, conditions under which there will be 
afforded useful employment opportunities, including self- 
employment, for those able, willing, and seeking to work, 
and to promote maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power.” It sets up a three-member Council of 
Economic Advisors to the President, with an annual ap- 
propriation of $345,000, authorized to employ a staff to 
gather information concerning economic developments, to 
appraise various economic programs, to develop and 
recommend appropriate economic policies. It is to report 
actual levels of employment, production, and purchasing 
power, current and foreseeable trends, and a program for 
maximum employment, production, and purchasing power. 
A joint Congressional committee is provided for, to re- 
ceive these reports transmitted by the President with such 
proposals for legislation as “the President may deem 
necessary or desirable.” 

The differences among the diagnoses and prescriptions 
of even the professional economists show us that in so 
uncharted a field as human relations their views may 
be colored, almost inevitably, by prejudices, affiliations, 
and purposes. Their approach must be different from that 
of physicists or chemists, for example, who in their own 
fields can find formulas and laws reasonably dependable. 
And the churches are made up of and supported by men 
and women of many economic groups and various other 
affiliations. Those who would speak to or for the churches 
can only seek to find in economic proposals the elements 
conforming to their ideals and practically tending toward 
their goals, and to encourage the intelligent application 
of religion to the problems whose solution in a democracy 
must have the support of an informed public opinion. 

So in reporting on roads to high employment we sub- 
mit both facts and conflicting interpretations, in the hope 
that the information offered will aid churches in helping 
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their members to reach intelligent judgments in accord- 
ance with the goals commonly accepted and to make their 
judgments more effective in action. 

With all the differences of opinion as to the effect one 
specific measure or another may have toward maintaining 
or reducing employment, we would emphasize that a com- 
plex of public policies and private practices, meshing to- 

ether toward a common end, should be applied to our 
economic system to assure its better service to the common 
welfare. The evolution of our economic arrangements to 
fit new conditions which those arrangements themselves 
help to create is not a process to be dogmatically directed 
or autocratically decreed. Progress will involve trial and 
error, controversy and compromise, and each step will 
be effective in so far as it finds support in the hearts and 
minds of the people. ¢ 


Ill. Efficient Employment Service 


There is no longer any controversy whether or not the 
service of gathering and furnishing information about em- 
ployment opportunities, and of systematic aid to placement, 
is a necessary public function. Employment service is only 
subsidiary to other factors of full employment but is 
nevertheless essential. 

It is true that private facilities for placement have been 
provided for many years by employment agencies, philan- 
thropic organizations, trade unions, employers’ associa- 
tions, professional groups, and educational institutions. 
And in times of what may be called normal employment 
they have seemed to meet the need of placement service 
in many trades and professions. But these uncoordinated 
facilities, though useful, were not adaptable to a situa- 
tion of widespread unemployment; nor can they be de- 
pended on for a broad enough service to fit the necessary 
nation-wide distribution of employment opportunity. 


In 1933 the United States Employment Service was 
charged with responsibility for developing a coordinated 
national system. A nation-wide service was set up, com- 
prising affiliated state offices and supplementing them with 
federal offices as needed. Both federal and state services, 
so coordinated, were progressively expanded until the peak 
of unemployment was past. The combined services in 
1939 recorded over three million placements. Over two 
million were placed in private employment in that year ; 
about three million in 1940, and four million in 1941. In 
1942 the USES was transferred to the direction of the 
War Manpower Commission, where it remained through- 
out the war. 


With the advent of peace there was vigorous agitation 
for radical reduction or virtual abolition of the USES and 
return of employment service to the control of the states. 
This was a phase of a campaign to reduce not only war- 
time but prewar federal controls of economic activities. 
The decision of Congress was to leave to the states the 
provision of this service. Some states have already taken 
steps toward cooperation with other states in order that 
the advantage of a regional service at least may be main- 
tained. 

Whatever may be the most effective distribution of re- 
sponsibility between federal and state employment agen- 
cies, the churches may well insist that services be main- 
tained that will continuously obtain information from em- 
ployers as to their employment needs; promote mobility 


4In this study some important factors of full employment must 
be omitted, or given only passing recognition, since they are the 
subjects of subsequent studies in the series. These include such 
topics as economic incentives, the relation of individual freedom 
and social control, and international economic relations. 
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of labor between occupations and locations as conditions 
justify ; use sound methods of interviewing, registering, 
and classifying applicants, with due regard to training and 
aptitudes; discourage racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion; and furnish intelligent counseling to applicants as 
well as cooperation with educational agencies. Since the 
separate states are not individual economic units it may 
reasonably be held that only a service that is nation-wide 
can accomplish these ends. 


IV. Regularity of Employment 


With the progressive mechanization of production and 
specialization of labor, the scale of living of workers gen- 
erally has been raised in the long run but the range of the 
individual worker’s activities has been narrowed. The 
farm family, which used to be more nearly self-sufficient, 
can no longer turn to domestic manufacture to satisfy 
wants which the meagerness or failure of crops for ex- 
change prevents it from meeting in the market ; and farm- 
ers’ lack of purchasing power, in turn, affects substantially 
employment in other occupations. The industrial worker 
also is not a jack-of-all-trades who can turn readily from 
one occupation to another when laid off for a time, though 
he and his family must have food, clothing, and shelter 
throughout the year. The ranks of the unemployed are 
swelled by workers who have nominal employment but 
are involuntarily out of work for considerable periods. 
If counted as normally employed, they are nevertheless 
underemployed and their weekly wage is no measure of 
their purchasing power or scale of living. 

Millions of our people, in both rural and industrial 
areas, are involved in such irregularity of employment, 
which means to them low scales of living and restriction 
of opportunity. It is a problem of national concern. 

There are industries whose operations are essentially 
seasonal or otherwise intermittent. 

Extension of wages over periods of unemployment is 
normally impracticable in a part-time industry, because 
it may be impossible to increase labor cost without in- 
creasing prices. Wages are paid out of production, not 
out of nonproduction. Employers in such industries, 
however, may be reasonably expected to assume some re- 
sponsibility for the solution of this problem, in so far as 
it may be within the range of local control. 

There are various methods by which industrial manage- 
ments in recent years have sought to reduce fluctuations 
in production and employment. They are not unaware 
that regularity yields benefits not only to employes and to 
the public, but also to employers in more economical use 
of plant and equipment, in avoidance of overtime penal- 
ties during peak periods, in reduction of costly labor turn- 
over, and in increased versatility and adaptability of work- 
ers. Such results have been achieved by better forecast- 
ing of sales; closer coordination of manufacturing, sales, 
and advertising; diversification of products; widening of 
markets; stimulation of offseason business and of new 
uses for old products; and special campaigns to change 
buying habits and spread sales over the year. Moreover, 
attention has been given to training of employes for greater 
versatility, interchange of workers between departments 
and plants, and control of hiring to level off peaks and 
valleys of employment. 

There are certainly many industries in which guaranties 
of substantial annual incomes to workers, in other words, 
an annual wage, may be arranged by careful planning, 
without payment for work not done. This has been ac- 
complished in some soap-making, meat-packing, shoe- 
manufacturing, and electrical-manufacturing industries 
to an extent that justifies the demand for more general 
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exploration of possibilities by industrial employers more 
— It may be coupled with wage-incentive plans. 

or wherever it is possible to measure the contribution 
of individuals or groups to production—at least in one 
period of time as compared with another—wages ought 
to reflect comparative productivity rather than merely 
time worked. Plans are in operation whereby workers 
are guaranteed a mutually agreed-on wage for say 40 
weeks in a year and a bonus for any excess of produc- 
tion during time worked. Labor unions, traditionally hos- 
tile to wage-incentive plans, are becoming actively inter- 
ested in the guaranteed annual wage and less resistant to 
wage incentives, realizing that increasing productivity is 
the basic condition for increasing wages. 

There is also a trend toward decentralization of indus- 
try and development of new industrial areas that may 
operate toward equalizing opportunity for continuous em- 
ployment and for earning adequate annual incomes in pres- 
ent nonindustrial areas. And various state and community 
agencies are giving attention to occupational training and 
other measures for relief of persistent employment slack. 
Meanwhile, social security plans aid toward maintaining 
purchasing power. 


The churches can press for such practical adjustments 
in our economic system as will take up the slack of invol- 
untary part-time employment, assure workers opportunity 
to earn adequate annual incomes, and increase production 
and distribution of needed goods and services. 


VY. Wide and Balanced Purchasing Power 


While the operation of efficient employment services 
and of plans for regularizing employment is essential to 
the maintenance of full employment, these are only ap- 
proaches to and auxiliary factors of the main requirement 
for a maximum exchange of goods and services. This re- 
quirement is widely and equitably distributed purchasing 
power. 

Consumption is the ultimate aim of economic activity. 
In a democratic society we must seek not only increas- 
ing production of the goods and services the people want 
but also such adjustment of productive and distributive 
processes that what the people produce the people can 
fairly share. Such equitable sharing, in turn, provides the 
large market that stimulates production. Effective demand 
keeps production going, and production, if all factors in 
production are equitably recognized, provides the means 
of effective demand. The total potential demand, not the 
effective demand, for goods and services always exceeds 
the supply. The translation of potential demand into effec- 
tive demand depends in the long run on the extent, effi- 
ciency, and balance of productive and distributive 
processes. 


Concretely, if farmers generally cannot exchange their 
products for manufactured goods they need, whether be- 
cause of inefficient production or unbalanced prices on 
either side, the purchasing power of the farm sector of the 
economy is reduced, and so also are employment and pur- 
chasing power in manufacturing. Likewise if factory or 
distributive or clerical workers cannot exchange their ser- 
vices equitably with the services of workers in residential 
construction, employment and purchasing power of car- 
penters, masons, plumbers, electricians, etc. will be re- 
duced. 

In general, consumption expenditures and therefore 
production can be raised, according to Alvin H. Hansen, 
“by better income distribution, minimum wage legislation, 
higher wages in substandard industries, general wage in- 
creases commensurate with over-all increases in produc- 
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tivity, price reductions in industries with more than the 
average rate in technical progress, and progressive in. 
come taxation.” These measures tend to distribute pur. 
chasing power throughout the economy ; but there is much 
disagreement about the relative effectiveness of these fac. 
tors on consumption and their relation also to production, 
Let us look further into the conditions affecting purchas. 
ing power and consumption. 


1. Distribution of Production Income 


A wide distribution of the income from production is 
generally accepted as essential to maximum consumption 
and full employment. Statistics are often assembled to 
show that we have come nearer than any other nation to 
achieving fair distribution of income and that we provide 
a higher scale of living for a larger proportion of our 
people. This record indicates to some conservative econo- 
mists that we can best continue along the road they call 
“free enterprise” without radical alteration of our eco- 
nomic system or increasing imposition of government con- 
trols. Government attempts, direct or indirect, to correct 
maldistribution of income seem to them likely to restrict 
production and to impede economic progress. 


Other economists, looking at the nation’s vast produc- 
tive resources and mastery of the techniques of production, 
find no valid excuse, regardless of comparisons with other 
nations, for the continuance of a low scale of living among 
millions of our people and the recurrence of mass unem- 
ployment. They emphasize the self-destructive elements 
in our competitive enterprise system, which they believe 
have become increasingly operative and must now be more 
strictly controlled, and want substantial reform to make 
our economy more responsive and adaptable. Government 
action of various kinds, they believe, is necessary to as- 
sure more equitable distribution of income produced. 
While the purpose of the latter group of economists is 
in accord with Christian ethics, the people of our churches 
are naturally confused by the arguments for and against 
one or another kind of economic planning. They have 
seen both the need of planning and the failure of plans, 
and are conscious of economic forces too complex and 
powerful to be dealt with by off-hand measures. 

Yet, however difficult it may be to appraise fairly the 
claims of conflicting groups for greater economic power 
and a larger share of the national income, the churches 
may find a consensus on this principle at least: our pro- 
ductive resources must not be under domination of any 
class or group among us, whereby it (1) obtains special 
privileges in the distribution of goods and services the 
people produce, (2) restricts production or distribution 
of goods and services the people want, and (3) limits 
opportunity of the people to share the benefits of increas- 
ing productivity. In a democratic society the people have 
the agencies for economic control, which they can use to 
whatever extent necessary to promote not only production 
of goods and services they want, but also equality of op- 
portunity and fairly distributed prosperity. This is a goal 
that practical religion shares with sound economics. 


2. A Minimum Wage 


Minimum wage legislation is a continuing subject of 
controversy. 

We note the familiar arguments against a minimum 
wage established by federal authority: that conditions of 
labor and living vary too greatly in different regions to 
permit a fair minimum to be set up for the whole nation; 
that states are best fitted to legislate and enforce a mini- 
mum wage for their own people, and indeed some states 
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have led the way in such legislation; that a minimum 
wage tends to bring about changes in wages at all levels; 
that it forces unemployment of workers whose productivity 
does not justify the minimum set ; and that a federal mini- 
mum wage involves another addition to the unwieldly 
and burdensome structure of federal bureaucracy. 

Against these arguments it is contended that a minimum 
wage represents merely the lowest wage considered decent 
in employment under modern conditions and permitting 
a scale of living necessary for health and self-respect ; that 
some states should not be allowed to offer employers 
within their borders the competitive advantage of lower 
wage scales than prevail in other states ; that a minimum 
wage is only a base and higher wage rates for more skilled 
workers can be paid as justified by their productivity ; 
that special provision may be made in legislation and ad- 
ministration for disabled or substandard workers; and 
that the cry of bureaucracy is a red herring drawn across 
the trail to many a needed reform. 

These are the arguments in summary. From the Chris- 
tian point of view the establishment of a minimum wage 
is desirable. The lifting of substandard wages now re- 
ceived by millions of unorganized workers will not only 
increase the market for goods and services and thereby 
increase employment but also help to remove one of the 
sore spots in our economic system. 


3. Agricultural Purchasing Power 


Equitable adjustment of farm income to income from 
other types of production is an important economic as 
well as social objective. Substandard scales of living in 
rural areas, as well as urban areas, retard attainment of 
full employment. And agriculture has probably a larger 
proportion of unsuccessful enterprises and underpaid 
workers than industry. 

The economic process by which high-cost or inefficient 
producers are forced to seek reduced costs or increased 
efficiency, or else to divert their efforts to other activities, 
serves in general the public welfare. And consumers want 
farm products, as well as other products, produced eco- 
nomically and efficiently. Whatever subvention may need 
to be given farmers to maintain production or sustain 
healthy rural life, it should be accompanied by measures 
which in the long run will increase farm efficiency and 
make agriculture self-supporting. 

Such measures include encouragement of cooperative 
marketing, purchasing, and credit; of cooperation in the 
use of machinery and labor; of new industries in rural 
areas, for processing farm crops and furnishing farm sup- 
plies—besides more aid in appraisal of land use and ad- 
justment to modern methods of production. Adequate 
purchasing power in other occupations will help to sustain 
farm prices; it is notable that farm income and industrial 
income tend to rise and fall together. Nevertheless earn- 
ing opportunities should be sought, by public and private 
agencies, for farmers and farm workers whose living scale 
cannot otherwise be raised to a decent American level. 

This general topic is to be treated more extensively in 
a later study in this series. 


4. Forces Tending to Unbalance Consumption 


We cannot ignore the forces constantly if not conscious- 
ly operating to defeat a well-balanced distribution of in- 
come and so to preclude the measure of employment 
necessary for adequate production and the spread of a scale 
of living we know to be generally attainable. The stresses 
and strains thus caused threaten more than ever the preser- 
vation of individual freedom and of democracy in social 
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organization. The churches are concerned about unbal- 
ancing and divisive social forces, and may well encourage 
self-searching among their members as to their individual 
attitudes toward them. 


The tendency toward monopolistic practices is persis- 
tent in nearly all economic fields among enterprises large 
and small, and takes on new and more formidable shapes 
as our economic system becomes more complex. Private 
monopolistic practices that demonstrably restrict produc- 
tion and consumption or unduly limit freedom of indi- 
vidual opportunity to set up new enterprises are not con- 
sonant with the American way of life, as the people by 
and large conceive it, or with the human rights that the 
churches proclaim. 


We are justly apprehensive of the economic power of 
large aggregations of capital applied to a particular indus- 
try or group of industries and controlled by a compara- 
tively few persons. Yet, on the other hand, we recognize 
the necessity for pooling of capital for economical produc- 
tion and efficient service in various fields. To bring cor- 
porations within public regulation is not abandonment 
but protection of the principle of individual freedom. 

And we recognize combinations of labor also, formed 
to safeguard and exercise the rights of employes in their 
relations with employers, as a proper complement to the 
negotiating power of the business corporation. We must 
be watchful, however, of the economic power they too 
acquire, lest it be used on occasion to curb unduly the in- 
dividual freedom of workers, or to put obstacles in the 
way of production, or to promote selfish interests of lead- 
ers, or to secure special privileges to the disadvantage of 
other economic groups, or to trespass on the rights of the 
public at large. 

Whether employers or employes or other groups com- 
bine in monopolistic practices to restrict production or 
unbalance consumption of needed goods and services, they 
interfere with the full use of our human and material re- 
sources and with the distribution of opportunity for every 
person to contribute his best to the common life. 


Vi. Public Works and Services 


The questions most frequently arising in regard to public 
works as a factor in full employment include: In what 
fields is the expansion of public economic projects most 
needed and most desirable? What is the relation of public 
and private enterprise as factors in assuring high employ- 
ment? What kinds of public works are most appropriate 
respectively to federal, state, or local government? Can 
public works be so planned and timed as to take up the 
slack in private employment? How can public works be 
removed from the influence of political pressures that run 
counter to public welfare? Does the expansion of govern- 
ment projects reduce individual initiative and endanger 
individual freedom? For whom and for what? These 
questions are so interrelated that they may not be dis- 
cussed separately. 

From the analysis and discussion of this problem the 
churches should not be deterred by the emotional colora- 
tion of such terms as capitalism, socialism, bureaucracy, 
free enterprise, exploitation, profit, etc., or by the extrava- 
gance of partisan claims and counter claims, slogans and 
epithets. They have the obligation to uphold standards 
and ideals that transcend these often emotionally charged 
words and to try to judge policies and practices realistical- 
ly by their direction toward or away from Christian goals. 


1. Conflicting Opinions 
As to the expansion of public economic projects, we 
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encounter conflicting opinions even among persons and 
groups who accept Christian goals. 

On the one hand, there are “conservatives” who would 
draw a circle around an area of government functions, 
excluding even some fields in which government in the 
United States (local, state, or national) has long been 
engaged to some extent, and would forbid action of gov- 
ernment outside that circle. Within the circle they would 
include only police and fire protection, the military estab- 
lishment, the postal service, public education (within 
limits), highways, and a few other functions that they re- 
gard as in the American tradition. The rest they would 
leave to private enterprise, under some public regulation 
to prevent obvious and serious abuses not removable by 
voluntary processes. 


Regarding any public-works projects outside the limited 
area they prescribe for government, they suggest: If the 
people want this project enough to pay the cost, then pri- 
vate enterprise can and will undertake it, and more eco- 
nomically ; if the people do not want it in preference to 
other goods and services they could buy instead, then gov- 
ernment should not undertake it, for it is the people’s 
money that government spends. They would apply this 
principle to undertakings proposed for federal, state, and 
local governments. And they point out that in postwar 
estimates of government budgets from one-fifth to one- 
fourth of the estimated national income (the total income 
of all the people) is assigned to government expenditures. 
Do the people want such a proportion of their annual earn- 
ings spent for them by their governments and so sub- 
tracted from what they may spend or save by individual 
choice ? 

On the other hand, the trend for many years, in the 
United States as elsewhere, has been an expansion of the 
area of government economic activity into fields once left 
to private enterprise and into new fields developed with 
the growth of the nation in industry and commerce, in 
complexity of economic life, and in social consciousness. 
This expansion of public enterprise is accepted and its 
continuance assumed, apparently, by most responsible stu- 
dents of economics and government. The same view seems 
to be taken by the majority of the American people, though 
there is continuing controversy about the desirable limits 
of such expansion and the distribution of responsibility 
and controls among units of government. In water supply. 
electric power, urban transport, insurance, banking, and 
some other facilities, socialization, in the sense of increas- 
ing governmental initiative and operation, has made no- 
table progress. The people, by and large, have not come 
to regard adversely this increased introduction of public 
enterprise into our economy as long as the largest area 
is left to private enterprise, individual or collective, and 
seems to expand even as the public area expands. 


Those who are not fearful that we are thus being led 
down “the road to serfdom” defend the use of an increased 
proportion of the national income for public expenditures 
on these grounds: (1) that expenditures for war and its 
aftermath were unavoidable; (2) that larger expenditures 
for civilian purposes are for works and services desired 
and required and voted by the people; (3) that these con- 
tribute to a higher level of national income, better dis- 
tributed, and tend therefore to impose on the people no 
heavier proportionate burden of costs, in the long run, 
than they would have to bear otherwise. There is no pub- 
lic policy, however, which separates national, state, and 
local functions as to public works or services of these types. 
Thus many public works and services wanted are impeded 
or blocked by political controversies over what govern- 


ment units shall finance or administer proposed projects, 
So much economic and political expediency is involved 
in this question of limitation or expansion of public works 
and services that any underlying moral issue may be ob. 
scured. The moral issue may be that the decision of this 
question determines whether or not a service needed by all 
the people for their common welfare will be provided for 
all the people; whether or not the provision of some ser. 
vice desired will preclude expenditure for some other 
purpose more necessary; whether or not graft or fraud 
or the entrenchment of a corrupt business or political group 
is involved. In the presence of extensive unemployment, 
there may be a partly moral issue also in a decision 
whether the provision of a service by a public or by a pri- 
vate agency will be more likely to promote employment 
of the kind most needed, or whether or not projects not 
considered sound public ventures in a time of full em- 
ployment should be publicly undertaken to take up the 
slack left by the reduction of private employment. 
Useful public works projects, broad and far-reaching, 
may not get public support if presented without due regard 
to their economic justification, their prospect of efficient 
administration, and their relation to the whole economic 
structure. In general, the American people are committed 
to the satisfaction of their wants and the provision of 
employment mainly through private enterprise, and re- 
quire for new ventures in public enterprise appropriate 
and convincing demonstration of their value and expedi- 


ency. 


2. Some Major Needs 


What major needs may be met by public works and 
services, so as to increase opportunities for useful employ- 
ment? Let us look at our experience in the 1930s for ex- 
amples of what to do and what not to do. 

- Nationally most of the projects undertaken during that 
period were primarily salvaging projects improvised in an 
unprecedented emergency. The federal government laid 
out vast sums, in loans and grants and works projects, to 
salvage banks, railroads, farms, homes, and families. The 
loans were largely repaid; much of the other outlay went 
into useful projects, which increased national assets. But 
much also was spent on projects economically justifiable 
only to the extent that they were the best means immedi- 
ately available to relieve human distress or deterioration. 
Thousands of families’ farms and homes were saved to 
them by provision of federal credit; but such a wholesale 
provision of public credit for this purpose would not be 
needed in a well-balanced economy. The schools and roads 
and conservation and many other projects of work-relief 
measures, in spite of limitations of emergency administra- 
tion, were of great value. Such projects, however, would 
perhaps have been more wisely selected and less waste- 
fully carried out if the emergency had not been allowed to 
develop and projects to take up employment slack had 
been planned and coordinated in a long-term program, 
rather than initiated primarily to give employment. We 
saw, however, in such federal enterprises as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, other river developments, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, and the Federal Housing 
Administration the beginnings of a program that would 
at the same time create national wealth to be widely shared 
and provide an increasing volume of employment. In the 
Social Security Act we saw the beginnings of such pro- 
tection of the people against certain general hazards as 
most families have been unable to provide for themselves. 

We may look briefly at TVA as a government project 
which private enterprise could hardly be expected to un- 
dertake in spite of its economic value, because its profi- 
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tableness is to be found mainly outside its own operations. 
Whatever the direct return to the government in earnings 
on its investment (and the return appears already to be 
substantial), the TVA has opened new outlets for private 
enterprise in a great region, increased the productivity and 
employment of that region, created new sources of local, 
state, and national revenue, and contributed to an increase 
of the national income. In dollars and cents it promises to 
be a profitable venture for the nation as a whole, while 
raising the living scale of a large segment of the popula- 
tion of that region. Apparently all observers who have 
studied the workings of the TVA without blinders of hos- 
tile preconceptions agree that the enterprise is amply jus- 
tified by its works, and many who went to blame have 
come away to praise. 


Most of us would include within the proper area of pub- 
lic works such projects as meet a public need and increase 
useful employment. But of course all projects with similar 
possibilities, on a large scale or small, cannot be under- 
taken at one time or in just the same way. We may hope, 
however, that other far-reaching plans of regional develop- 
ment may be included in a long-range national program 
and be properly authorized, for use as capital and labor 
may be available to undertake them without curtailing 
other essential enterprises. State and local authorities 
should be encouraged to plan undertakings of less scope 
within their own borders. They promote a well-balanced 
economy, check concentration of industry, provide but- 
tresses of full employment, and contribute to a raising 
standard of living. 


(a) Housing and the Construction Industry 


Nobody questions the great need of improved housing 
for millions of families and new housing to meet the short- 
age accumulated because of reduced activity in construc- 
tion for many years past. Even in 1940 some seven mil- 
lion families (more than 20 per cent of the total) lived in 
substandard houses. One-third of our population live in 
substandard, deteriorated, and slum areas. Probably the 
housing conditions of a still larger proportion of our 
nonurban population are likewise below what we consider 
a proper American standard. 

Great reservoirs of private capital are potentially avail- 
able for housing projects. Life insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks, and other institutions are showing increased 
activity in housing enterprises. But builders cannot meet 
the needs of even middle-income groups economically 
without radical reductions in construction costs. 

It seems obvious that only the large-scale cooperation 
of federal, state, and local governments and cooperation 
between them and private agencies can provide the hous- 
ing so urgently needed, with the large volume of employ- 
ment involved in its construction. Provision of some emer- 
gency and much subsidized housing for low-income 
groups is necessary, for a time at least, and the release of 
credit for other housing can be expedited by governments. 

Economically practicable programs have been carefully 
framed, which offer no real competition but rather en- 
couragement to legitimate private enterprise in construc- 
tion. Many local communities, however, are indifferent 
ot slow in taking advantage of state or federal aid, on ac- 
count of adverse pressure of real-estate owners or devel- 
opers, or some mortgage banking interests. 

Yet some large-scale housing projects undertaken by 
public agencies or with public encouragement offer unique 
opportunities for reduction of group tensions and misun- 
derstandings and for integration and improvement of com- 
munity life. The churches cannot afford to disregard so 
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great a menace to the spiritual as well as physical well- 
being of our people as is presented by our urban and rural 
slums, unsanitary, degrading, and crime-breeding. They 
have here an outstanding objective for Christian effort, 
beginning in their own communities. And a sharp and 
sustained revival of the construction industry will con- 
tribute mightily toward full employment. 


(b) Other Fields 


It is impossible here to try to cover the fields of public 
works and services in which government can and should — 
furnish employment, directly and indirectly, within the 
proper scope of government activities. The vast needs in 
provision of health services and in equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity, for example, cannot be met without 
government aid and some measure of government direc- 
tion. As employment in the armed services and public 
civilian employment related to the war are reduced, the 
skills some of these employes have developed may be more 
useful to society in public than in private services. The 
percentage of the gainfully employed civilian population 
working for federal, state, and local governments must 
vary with needs and circumstances. If it is 10 per cent, 
or even 15 per cent, it means that our people want ser- 
vices from their governments that require so many em- 
ployes—provided that the government agencies are oper- 
ated with reasonable efficiency and minimum overlapping 
and waste. 

In general, in connection with the use of public services 
as one of the roads to full employment, we need to be 
concerned with (1) the expansion or initiation of such 
services according to relative public need as compared 
with other services; (2) the degree of willingness or abil- 
ity of private groups to perform needed services as eco- 
nomically, satisfactorily, and widely; (3) the source of 
revenue to support the services; and (4) the impact of 
the services upon investment and employment in private 
enterprise. 


3. Planning and Timing 


Obviously our governments—federal, state, and local— 
should plan well in advance such projects in the fields men- 
tioned or in other fields of public need as may serve to 
take up the slack in employment when that may occur, as 
well as such projects as the people want to have under- 
taken regardless of the state of employment. Advance 
planning tends not only to expedite actual accomplish- 
ment but also to reduce waste, to permit careful financing, 
to secure intelligent public consideration, and to assure 
suitable decisions as to priorities. 

There are public projects that may be planned for use 
when the level of private employment is lowered but that 
are not feasible in other circumstances, though intrinsi- 
cally desirable. But other public projects are so much 
more essential to the common welfare that they may be 
properly undertaken even though some employment is 
diverted from types of private enterprise less important. 
These may include highways, bridges, parks, public build- 
ings, etc. 

What unit of government may best undertake a public 
project to the public advantage is a question of expedi- 
ency rather than of moral principle. We take pride in 
communities, even states, that are able and willing to main- 
tain high standards of education, sanitation, and employ- 
ment; and democracy has its roots in local exercise of re- 
sponsibility for solving community problems. Neverthe- 
less we must recognize that interdependence of communi- 
ties has increased, that there are great inequalities of 
means among communities and states, and that many 
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problems once considered local, rightly or wrongly, can no 
longer be solved on that level. 

The churches are concerned with planning for commun- 
ity, state, and national welfare—for goals included within 
their conception of the good society—and with continuing 
advance toward these goals through whatever agencies, 
public or private, may be most conveniently and practi- 
cably available. 


VII. Public Finance 


The increased scope of government activities and the 
distribution by government of an increased proportion of 
the national income have given public finance greater sig- 
nificance in our economic life. The relation of this expan- 
sion of public finance and of government fiscal policies 
to private and public enterprise and employment is so im- 
portant that we cannot ignore it in this study, though 
the decisions to be reached on moral grounds are by no 
means clear. Nor indeed are the economic issues, if the 
confusion of tongues among professional economists is 
a criterion. We will try merely to state some of the issues 
involved, which should be considered in connection with 
problems we have already discussed. 


1. How should government budgets be balanced? It is 
generally agreed that, except in war or other temporary 
emergency, government should adjust revenues to meet 
at least fixed charges and normal operating expenses, and, 
conversely, keep such expenditures within available rev- 
enue. 


_ Should such balancing be annual or over a reasonable 
period? Should federal capital expenditures which cre- 
ate social assets and also economic values be spread, by 
borrowing, over a part of the life of the projects, as is 
done by state and municipal governments? 


The policy most generally accepted as to government 
borrowing for such purposes is that it is justified (1) if 
the project has demonstrable long-term social or economic 
value relative to other projects it might preclude; (2) if 
it is outside the proper scope or practicable range of pri- 
vate enterprise, or will not for other reasons be satisfac- 
torily done by private enterprise; (3) if it cannot be fi- 
nanced out of current taxes or other public revenue ; and 
(4) if the carrying charges, including amortization, oper- 
ation, and depreciation, can be met without increasing 
taxation beyond tolerance or to a point of serious inter- 
ference with tax-producing activities and normal channels 
of employment. 

2. What is the impact of extensive borrowing by the 
federal government on the nation’s economic system? 
Does the consequent increase of bank credit and “bank 
deposit currency” inevitably produce inflation of prices? 
How much may this tendency be offset by stimulation of 
increased production, by limited distribution of additional 
credit and currency, and by public resistance to high 
prices ? 

3. Is taxation an unmitigated burden on the economy 
when it exceeds the requirement for support of the mini- 
mum or traditional functions of government? Some take 
the view that taxes subtract from purchasing power, re- 
duce savings for investment, discourage enterprise, and 
are essentially unproductive. Others note that taxes are 
merely transfers of purchasing power, since they are used 
to pay persons for services; that government services 
may be of more value to the people than whatever else 
they might obtain with the same portion of their incomes ; 
and that the people must be free to choose, collectively, 
how the product of their activities shall be spent—what 
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proportion by voluntary individual or corporate 
what proportion through government. t 
4. The necessity of overhauling our tax system for 
duction of its present complexity and inconsistenciegi 
generally conceded. So also is the inequity of using @ 
real-property tax as the main support of local governmg 
activities—and in many states as an important sourced 
state revenue—for it has no longer a fair relation to eith 
benefits received or ability to pay. But plans for a simp 
and more equitable tax system as a whole vary widely 
We would not venture farther into this field to des 
various fiscal plans, to discuss the relation of current@ 
proposed fiscal policies to production, consumption, aff 
employment, or to attempt to pick out the moral issues 
volved. The people of our churches, though they 
differ in their appraisal of. the economic soundness 
practical expediency of fiscal policies and plans, sho 
ever take into account their social impact, especially upe¢ 
the continuous employment of our material and hu 
resources for the benefit of all the people. This is a justi 
fiable Christian concern. 


VIII. Conclusion 

There are other aspects of the problem of full emplo 
ment that we might appropriately consider here—fg 
the problem involves nearly every phase of the structu 
of society. These must be left, however, as we have indi 
cated earlier, for treatment in connection with other topié 
in these economic studies. We conclude this discussif 
= certain affirmations which are implicit in the Christia 
etnic. 

In order to maintain a high level of employment and a¢ 
ceptable conditions of employment we must not treat 4 
inferiors any of the races that make up the composite ¢ 
our people and deny them completely equal opportuniti¢ 
for education, employment, and participation in othe 
aspects of what we claim to be a democratic society. 

In order to maintain a high level of employment a 
conditions of employment we must match our interdé 
pendence with a broadening outlook that reduces grouf 
and sectional prejudices and jealousies—as between farm 
ers and industrial workers, labor and management, uf 
ban and rural people, East and West, North and South 
The welfare of one economic or geographical group must 
be more and more the concern of all, so that there will 
be no weak links in the endless chain which transmit 
power to our communal life. 

We cannot maintain a high level of employment and ag 
ceptable conditions of employment in the United States 
when in large areas of the world fear and misery and 
want abound; nor when freedom of trade in goods, sera 
vices, information, and ideas is limited by barriers thaty 
even though serving cherished national purposes at ong 
time, ought now to be progressively lowered; nor whefij 
the menace of war, with its increasing horrors, divert$ 
mankind from its peaceful pursuit of the abundant lifé 
that science has brought within its reach and religio#i 
would have men cooperate to achieve. Such conditions 
are no longer tolerable in a world become a neighborhood. 

The authors of this study are confident that we ca 
maintain the high level of employment we call “full em- 
ployment,” and under conditions approximating equality 
of opportunity for all our people, if we recognize it as 4 
major social responsibility—to be exercised through volé 
untary agencies, business corporations, labor unions, and 
governments—and as a goal which churches of all faiths 
should accept as an aspect of the Kingdom of God among 
men. 
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